THE INFLUENCE OF THE SOVEREIGN

to Paris in 1904 provided the atmosphere in which Anglo-French
negotiations could fruitfully be initiated. It was followed in 1908 by
a visit to Reval which was a fitting prelude to the formation of the
Entente Cordiale. His influence in both can easily be exaggerated. The
German Emperor and not Edward VII was responsible for the Entente
Cordiale; the ground had been well prepared by diplomatic exchanges;
the King himself did not take part in negotiations, though he knew
enough about them and was skilled enough in diplomacy to say the
right things. What was needed at the moment was that the Entente
should be made cordiale; Edward VII was temperamentally suited to
the task of persuading French public opinion that Great Britain was
neither barbarous nor perfidious and of persuading British opinion that
there was something to be said even for a despotic Czar. In other
words, the Government used the King's social gifts to popularise a
foreign policy which it believed to be necessary.

George V's opportunities related mainly to Ireland. From his acces-
sion in 1910 he was caught up in the heated, and to a later generation
incredible, party conflict over Home Rule; and the role of mediator was,
as we shall see,1 cast upon him. His interest and activity in the conduct
of the war of 1914-18 have already been mentioned.2 In 1921, on the
suggestion of General Smuts, he seized the opportunity of his speech
at the opening of the Parliament of Northern Ireland to make an appeal
for a settlement of the Irish problem. On Lord Stamfordham's advice,
General Smuts' draft was forwarded to the Prime Minister. Three days
later Lord Stamfordham called on Mr Lloyd George, complained that
the King had been kept in the dark about the nature of his speech, and
said that the King wished to be acquainted with the views of the
Cabinet. Thereupon the drafts prepared by the Irish Office were
scrapped and a new draft, written by Sir Edward Grigg, was approved
by the King. General Smuts believed that%a promise of Dominion
status by the King$ would create a new situation. The speech as delivered
did not go so far, but its terms were broad enough to enable the Govern-
ment of the United Kingdom to found on it an appeal to the Irish

1 Below, pp. 387-9.                               a Above, pp. 370-1.

3 Italics in General Smuts* letter to the Prime Minister: Nicolson, King George ^
P* 350.
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